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(Editor's Note: This article was written in reply to the note by 
F, J. Daniels which appeared in the previous issue of the Journal- 
Newsletter, IV:2.22-4, 1967.) 


Exactly what is meant by particles in Japanese seems to differ 
slightly from scholar to scholar. There is a group of forms such as -wa, 
-ka, -ga, -o, etc., which are invariably called particles by any grammar- 
ian, but there are also several other forms which require more specific 
definition in order to determine whether or not they should be classi- 
fied as particles, Daniels' definition of particles does not coincide 
exactly with mine, and this difference results in different analyses of 


-ttara, as in anata-ttara, sugoi wa ne:, amai-ttara, nai no., and 
' 


yamenasai-ttara, yamenasai yo. Rather than confining myself to the 
treatment of these three specific items, I would prefer to make this 
difference of opinion more meaningful by presenting my views on Japanese 
particles and their place in the structure of Japanese, If what is meant 
by particles can be clarified, analyses by different grammarians will be 
more easily understood and appreciated, That there be different theories 
and ways at looking at the facts of language, as well as different ana- 
lytical procedures, is instructive and valuable, I believe, in the devel- 
opmental stage of Japanese linguistics. 


Daniels seems to define particles by presenting a closed list of 
items, This may be a valid way to define a word class, but I prefer to 
base the definition of particles on morphological and syntactic criteria 
that are strictly descriptive. 


As a descriptive procedure, preliminary to the identification of 
particles, one must first undertake the task of morph cutting and the 
identification of morphemes and their allomorphs. After this basic mor- 
phological procedure is applied to the analysis of Japanese, one must 
then classify the segments (morphs) into a finite number of classes 
according to their structural characteristics, A useful concept and one 
of the most obvious criteria to employ in classifying morphs is their 
quality of being free vs. bound, Free morphs are those that can stand 
alone; each one may form a minimal pause group. Such morphs as niku, 
are, maa, shikashi, takusan, etc., are free morphs. Further, according 
to their syntactic characteristics -- how the word functions in a 
sentence -- these morphs may then be separated into different classes: 
noun, pre-noun, interjection, conjunction, adverb, etc, 


Particles, however, do not belong to the class of free morphs, for 
they are bound, Bound morphs do not stand alone but are dependent on 
other morphs for their occurence. Bound morphs can be classified accord- 
ing to the way in which they are bound, Specifically, if a morph always 
occurs in front of another morph, that is, if it can start an utterance 
but cannot end one, it is 'pre-bound'; if a morph always follows another 
morph, it is ‘post-bound'; and if it can neither start nor end an utterance, 
it is 'in-bound,' 
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Included in the class of pre-bound morphs are limited number of 
prefixes, such as the honorific prefixes o-, go-, mi-, or the negative 
prefix fu-. Verb stems, such as tabe-(ru) and kak-(u), and adjective 
stems, such as utsukushi-(i), are also pre-bound morphs in that they must 
occur with one of the inflectional endings and cannot occur alone. The 
stems and endings have a bilateral dependency relationship, which means 
that they are mutually dependent upon each other. I feel that particles 
do not belong to the pre-bound class, 


The in-bound morphs include the stems of the so-called jodooshi, 
such as -(s)ase-(ru), -(r)are-(ru), -ta-(i). In-bound morphs can neither 
start an utterance nor end one and always occur between two morphs, I 
classify these as non-particles. 


A post-bound morph cannot start an utterance but can end one, 
Endings, suffixes, and particles belong to this classification of morphs. 
Endings are distinguished from suffixes and particles in two important 
aspects: (1) endings are in a bilateral dependency relationship with 
stems because the stem is bound to the ending and the ending is bound to 
the stem; and (2) inflectional endings form a paradigm -- that is, verb 
endings apply to any verb stem including both the stems of free verbs as 
in tabe-(ru), mi-(ru) and hanas-(u), and bound verbs as -(s)ase-(ru) and 
-(r)are-(ru), and adjective endings apply to any adjective stem includ- 
ing both the stems of free adjectives like utsukushi-(i), and bound 
adjectives like -rashi-(i) and -ta-(i). Other post-bound morphs, such as 
suffixes and particles, do not possess these characteristics, 


Particles, although they are bound morphs themselves, are normally 
added to a free form. A particle may be added to a word, a phrase (i.e., 
bunsetsu; or a ‘run', as Daniels calls it), a clause, or a sentence, 
Particles are bound forms, but they function on the syntactic level. 
Suffixes may be added to a free form, as ya in niku_ ya, or to the stem of 
an inflected form, as mi or sa in shitashi-mi or shitashi-sa. In either 
case the suffix adds lexical meaning to the preceding word. 


The distinction between a suffix and a particle lies in the realm of 
function: a suffix has lexical meaning while a particle has grammatical 
function, Sometimes a bunsetsu, or 'run', consists of a free form plus a 
bound form, and it is not clear whether the bound form is a suffix or a 
particle, In such a case there are several tests or techniques which may 
be applied to determine into which classification the bound form falls. 


If a 'run' is stable and can stand alone with complete meaning, then the 


bound form has lexical meaning, as niku ya (meat market), but if the 'run' 
is unstable and requires additional syntactic elements to be meaningful, 
as niku ga, then the bound form has grammatical function. Also, if a 'run' 
can occur with or without additional particles in various syntactic en- 
vironments, the bound form has lexical meaning; and if a 'run' is fixed 

to a certain syntactic environment and cannot be changed without changing 
the bound form, then that bound form has grammatical function and thus is 
a particle, A particle can perform the same syntactic function whether 

it is used after a word, a compound word, a phrase, or a clause. Ifa 


given bound form has a relatively free distribution, it is more likely to 
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have grammatical function; but if it has a narrow distribution, it is 
more likely to have lexical meaning. (Another aid in distinguishing 
between particles and suffixes is the fact that a bound form with lexical 
meaning often (though not always) may be represented by a kanji in modern 
written Japanese, whereas a bound form with grammatical function has no 
kanji representation.) 


In summary, we may list the characteristics of particles as follows: 
(1) a particle is a single-morpheme word; (2) a particle is a bound-, 
not free, morpheme word; (3) a particle is a post-bound morph and is not 
pre-bound or in-bound; (4) a particle is added to a free form and has a 
unilateral dependency relationship, not a bilateral dependency relation- 
ship like that of a stem and ending; (5) a particle has grammatical func- 
tion, not lexical meaning. 


Applying these criteria to the -ttara in the three sentences 
mentioned in the previous article and at the beginning of this paper, I 
analysed all these forms as particles and so dismissed them since I was 
not concerned with particles in that article but only with the ending 
-tara, 


Daniels' further comments are all interesting and useful. He and I 
seem to have different theoretical bases for our analyses, but that is to 
be expected of two people whose background and training differ so much, 
The list Daniels presented in his article in Lingua (November, 1966) 
contains some items that would not be classified as particles according 
to the criteria I have proposed. I intend to write further on this point 
and would welcome correspondence from him or from anyone else interested 
in the subject. 


